THE PRIME MINISTER

of State. Being a remarkably quick worker, he was able to keep in touch with
every important question, domestic as well as foreign, that concerned the
Government. Ministers constantly visited Downing Street to discuss their
affairs with him. His relations with the Foreign Office and the Foreign
Secretary in no way differed from his relations with other Departments.
With the Foreign Secretary, the meetings became particularly frequent in the
days of Eden. With Halifax, the coming and going between the two sides of
the street never slackened. From time to time, with the full approval of the
Foreign Secretary, he would send for Cadogan, the Permanent Under-
secretary of State, just as he would send for the Permanent heads of other
offices, also with the full approval of the departmental minister, and discuss
with him in detail some urgent question. The civil servants would invariably
find that he had already read and mastered any papers that had been circulated
on the subject, and that he clearly wished to test and, if necessary, modify his
provisional conclusions with the help of their expert knowledge. His repu-
tation in Whitehall was of a Prime Minister who kept abreast of everything
that was happening, and was always available to give his personal help in any
departmental difficulty. His private secretaries were amazed at his command
of intricate detail, and compared the atmosphere of perpetual movement that
pervaded Downing Street with the peaceful quiet of his predecessor's regime.

In the Conservative party, his qualities had much the same influence as
they had in Whitehall. Like his father before him, he always kept his hand
on the party machine. When the party's fortunes were at a low ebb in the
days of MacDonald's second administration, he reconditioned the organisa-
tion and appointed new men to manage it. The party's policy was constantly
in his mind, and no Conservative minister ever took a more detailed interest
in election programmes. It was not, therefore, surprising that his position in
the party was unassailable.

In the House of Commons, where it was no less secure, it was further
strengthened by his talent for debate. A party expects fighting qualities in its
leader. Chamberlain delighted his followers not only with his gifts of clear
statement and keen argument, but still more, with the evident pleasure that
he showed in routing his"enemies. Every offensive that the Opposition
launched against him he repelled with a devastating counter-attack. Even
Churchill's stirring eloquence he was able to meet with close-knit arguments
and ready retorts that justified the Government policy and encouraged his
followers. Whenever he met the Conservative members of the House of
Commons in the party meeting known as the 1922 Committee, and explained
to them his line of policy, he invariably received an overwhelming vote of
confidence. In the autumn of 1938, for instance, he described to them in
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